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The JESUIT, Published weekly, (to 
every Saturday) by HENRY L. DEVEREUX, || pleased to let the world understand his meaning | name of horrid? does not he add, Non excuso 
for the Proprietors, at $3 per annum, in advance. | by usually calling the 5th of November Cecil’s | factum, odi parricidia, execror conspirationes—1 
All Communications must be post paid, and directed | Holy Day. But had we no information of the | excuse not the fact, | abominate king-killing, I 
to the Epirors of the “ Jesuit,” Boston, Mass. | truth of this affair from King James, yet seve- detest conspiracies. Was it ever known that 

The object is to explain, diffuse and defend the Prin: || ral of its circumstances were sufficient to evi- any writer, priest or layman, Englishman or 
ciples of the Ove, Hory, Caruoric and Apostoxic dence how great an injustice there ches making stranger, mentioned the fact, . but has loudly 
fin” | this a Popish Plot, and throwing the guilt of a protested against it as unchristian, and owned 

; | few Judas’s.upon as many as owned their be- the real plotters to be wicked villians? Nay, 
11 Devonshire Street. lief. For who is there that considers how in-| did not the very traitors themselves, at their 

a ||tent the King was for a thorough discovery of | execution, ask God forgiveness, being very 

QUERIES: the treason, so that in his speech to the Parlia- sorry for their design? What more detesta- 
Or an Appeal to Common Sense, in order to esti- | ment he tells them, that he was resolved to use | tion need there be? If public ministers have 
mate the proceedings uf those who separated a diligent circumspection for the discovery of | declared their abhorrence to it in their embas- 

Srom the Church of Rome. From an authen- |) the depth of the whole plot, and after a mature | sies, writers in their books, private men in all 

tic MS. of the Rev. J. Goter. consideration of all things, to punish more se- | their discourses ; and not one can be found that 

CONTINUED. | verely the conscious and guilty. (King James | in word or writing ever seemed to approve or 

But now let us look into England, for that ,Wor. p. 502.) Next, how vigilant the Privy | even so much as to lessen or excuse the treason, 
has been also a stage, whereon has been acted Council was, as also the Lords and Commons, || what more can be desired ? When our loyal 
many Popish cruelties. And in the first place, in pursuance of the King’s intentions, so that | reformers can say as much as this concerning 
that bloody, barbarous contrivance, the Powder | they left no stone unturned for the finding out | the barbarous murder of our late sovereign, then 
Plot. In this, never any Catholic yet denied the full extent of the design. Then, with how | I will say they have reason to upbraid us.— 
but that there were several Papists deeply con- great strictness and rigour all the traitors were || But this they will never be able to do, as long 
cerned ; thirteen being executed, and confess-., examined ; how ingenuous they were in their | as Milton’s writings are extant, who vindicated 
ing the treason. But whether the plot itself confessions, so as not to spare even their own | all those horrid transactions; and thé loyal 
was not first designed by the policy of a great | confessors, and how penitently they died; and book, The Judges Judged, in which all the 
statesman, and these wickedly ambitious men! yet, that after all this, only thirteen or fourteen || regicides that suffered in England are registered 
drawn in by his subtilties, to make all of their could be found guilty : who is there, I say, that || for martyrs: as long as the dying speeches of 
profession odious, is so great a doubt, that I | considers this, but must immediately condemn || the traitors are upon record, who owned the 
believe those arguments by which my Lord Cas- those of a peevish rashness, who charge the | fact as just and lawful: as long as there is 
tlemain (in his Reply to the Answer of his , guilt of this treason upon such infinite numbers, || memory of the protection those that fled, found 
Apology, Repl. 28, p. 393,) has endeavoured upon so many thousands, without any consid- || beyond sea amongst their Protestant brethren 
to evidence it as such, are not likely to be an-| eration or examination ; when as King James, || in Holland, Hanau, Geneva, and Switzerland, 
swered, but only by erying out, 'Phey are new; | with his Privy Council, with his Parliament, || and the great affection that every where was 
and by demanding, From whence he had such Lords and Commons, after a thorough enquiry, || expressed, to those persecuted saints. Methinks 
profound intelligence 1 The only returns, they | could not make it reach to twenty! Besides, therefore, they might well be silent as to not- 
have already had by two learned adversaries. |'Can any one imagine that this was a design of | detestations of designs aguins: prinzes, since 
But let us waive this point, and suppose at pre- the Catholic party, since the whole papal no-| they are so far behind-hand with us in ‘this 
sent, that the Papists were not only the mana-_ bility was destined a part of that bloody victim? | point. Aud I believe, did they but look over 
gers, but also the first and only contrivers of The first marquis, the first earl, the first vis- | the index of their own holy contrivances, they 
this unparalieled wicked design: is our religion | count, and the first baron, were all Papists, as | would find that they have not much reason to 
therefore to answer for it? Because a few Pa- likewise the Lords Winchester, Arundel, Mon- | declaim against Papists for the plot itself; since 
pists have been apprehended in a treason, must tachute, Abergavenny and many others, almost the Papists are not such damnable Powder- 
therefore all of their profession in England, all | to a third part of the peers, and all there on the | Plotters yet but the Protestants may be their 
of their communion over the whole world, their day appointed for the blow, except the Lords | masters, they having learned one trick more of 
church and faith, presently be condemned guilty | Stourton and Mordaunt, who were fined for | the devil in this trade than ever the Papists did ; 
of the crime? This is a piece of Reformation being absent. And that all these should be de- | that is, really to perform what the Papists only 
justice not to be paralleled in the histories of | signed to be massacred by the Papists for the | intended ; the Protestants having executed upon 
Barbary or Turkey. 1 am confident King | promoting their interests, is to make them all | the father what these only designed against the 
James, who had more reason to see into the worse than mad. Thirteen or fourteen despe- | son. For this was the fate of King James's 
depth of this plot than any of our present Papa- | rate ambitious villians might be guilty of such a; father, to be sent to heaven with gospel-gun- 
masticks, never thus extended the guilt of it) wicked folly ; but to think that all of that pro- || powder, prepared and laid according to the re- 
beyond reason and charity. For though he fession, so many thousands, should be assistants | formation. And the managers of this blow 
punished those who were convicted of the wick- in such a bedlam-contrivance, is a thing not to | were not two or three indigent younger brothers, 
edness, yet he was so far from our now fash- be fellowed in the city-polities ; the blowing up | but the Earls of Murray, Morton, Bothwell, 
ionable blind passionate zeal, that he never the Thames and the armies incognito, are &c. as may be seen in Sanderson, K. C. I. pp. 
charged the whole party with it, nor had them nothing to it. Then how to make this a plot of 45 and 59. Since, therefore, we have found a 
in the least disrepute upon that account, but the Papists, and yet that none of the chief of Protestant Powder-Plot as well as a Papist-one, 
prudently knew how to distinguish betwixt per- that party should be intrigued in the design, | we will leave them together, as a complete 
sons and their religion. For having by diligent , they being the most considerable men in the | original with an imperfect copy. 
search found out the whole truth of the matter, || kingdom, and by their estates and interest fit || —_—_———. 
he was so assured of the innocence of the Pa- | for a conjuration, is another riddle, as hard to | JOHN SOBIESKI. 
pists, that he received them into grace, had | be expounded as the former. But these mon-|| The life of John Sobieski, the intrepid Polish 
none more welcome to him than they, made || strous improbabilities are always found in the | Patriot, is one of the most interesting which can 
Sir Giles Calvert, a known Papist, Secretary | bellies of Popish Plots, such as would not be | be offered within the scope of royal biography, 
of State, commanded his officers to connive and || swallowed without danger of choaking, were || and cannot fail to be of universal acceptation— 
be moderate, and willing to have the penal laws || not men’s throats widened with malice, and had || Joining all the spirit of ancient chivalry to chris- 
suspended, made a proposal for a toleration, as || not they their stomachs as well dosed with pas- || tian piety, and an extraordinary desire to secure 
is to be seen in Bishop Matthew's Letter, Cab. || sion, would be harder of digestion than usual. || the independence of his country, he finds few 
p- 113. And-had he found the whole party, or | Now what is usually objected against Catho- | parallels in history, and can, perhaps, be com- 
their religion, to have been involved in the | lies, viz. That they never made detestation of || pared only to our own Scottish hero, Sir William 
guilt, could any one think this wise prince || this treasonable design, is a loud untruth, and | Wallace, though far surpassing him in the magni- 
would ever have made them the objects of others || it is owned as such, by all those who have seen | tude of his warlike operations, and their effects 
envy, by his signal favours to them, or given |!in How and Baker, the magnificent presents | on the condition of Europe. While exciting our 
oceasion to the Parliaments to complain of his || sent by the King and Queen of Spain, to con- | admiration of his conduct, he is equally entitled 
princely kindness and indulgence, as was often || gratulate with their majesties for their deliver- | to our grateful reverence, for he was the saviour 
done, as the historians of those times record? |; ance. The great demonstrations of joy ex- || of christendom ; and but for his exertions, that 
It is true, he used some severity to them pre- || pressed by the Archduke every where upon this | might not have been a vain threat which destined 
sently after the discovery, such as the fury of |) account, and the extraordinary embassies sent | the altar of St. Peter’s to become the manger of 
their enemies forced him to; and appoiated a” from all places for the same purpose. Then the Moslems horse. 
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John Sobieski was descended from an illustri- || 
ous Polish family, and was born in the summer of | 
1629. The education of the future hero, like | 
that of his elder brother Mark, corresponded to 
his high fortunes. _In his father’s princely inheri- 
tance of Zalkiew, he was taught not only the the- 
ory of war, but languages, history, politics, phi- | 
losophy—every thing in fact, likely to be useful 
to one of his birth and connexions, destined to 
the first offices in the state. His ready genius re- 
quired little aid from instructors, and his active | 
frame was rendered hardy by martial exercises. 
Whether listening to the counsels of a father, 
whom a cultivated understanding and great expe- 
rience in the world rendered the best of teachers, 
or bearding the wild boar in the recesses of his 
patrimonial forests, he afforded sure presages of 
his future eminence. But the more agreeable of 
his occupations was in anticipating the vengeance 
which he vowed one day to take on the Osmanlis 
or Turks, the continual enemies of his country, 
his religion and his race. a 

Our young hero had scarcely attained his six- | 

teenth year, when he and Mark were sent on 
their travels. ‘In France he became the friend uo | 
less than the pupil of the great Conde; in Italy 
he applied himself to the fine arts, to public law, 
and to the policy of princes; at Constantinople 
he leisurely surveyed the portions of the formi- 
dable antagonist, against which, both as a chris- 
tian and a noble Pole, he had been taught to nour- 
ish unextinguishable hatred. He was preparing 
to pass among the Tartars, when an alarming in- 
surrection of the serfs, and an invasion of 'Tar- 
tars, summoned him to the defence of his coun- 
try. In no country in Europe was the slavery 
of the lower class so utterly galling and abject as 
in Poland. But human endurance has its limits. 
The dreadful tyranny to which the serfs were 
subjected, led them at length to break out into the 
present rebellion. An aged Cossack chief had 
his property seized by a Polish intendant; he 
was himself bound in fetters, and his wife and 
family murdered. His soul being on fire with 
these injuries, on his release he loudly proclaim- 
ed his wrongs; 300,000 of his countrymen and 
of the Tartars whose Khan had espoused his 
cause, rose to avenge them. At the head of this 
imposing force he cut in pieces the armies sent 
against him by the diet. As he advanced into 
Polish Russia, he was joined by the serfs who ' 
had previously massacred their lords, and by some 
thousands of Arian and Calvinistic nobles, whom 
the intolerance of the diet or state council had 
doomed to death. In this manner rolled on the 
frightful inundation, when the two intrepid So- 
bieskis hastened from the Ottoman capital to op- 
pose the confederated forces. Having supported 
the election of John Cassimir to the throne of 
the republic, John Sobieski eagerly commenced 
his military career. In the outset he had a sub- 
ordinate rank, but his valour soon raised him to 
distinction. In the first campaign his brother 
Mark was slain. The insurrection was finally 
quelled ; but new foes arose—on the one side the 
Swedish Charles Gustavus, on the other the 
Muscovite Czar Alexis ravaged the country with 
impunity. The Polish armies were annihilated 
—John Cassimir was driven from his throne— 
and for a time the nation ceased to exist. But 
some true hearts there were, and among those 
none was truer or braver than Sobieski’s, who 
never despaired of the country. Noble and pea- 
sant at length combined, and Cassimir was res- 
tored. During these contentions, which continu- 
ed many years, Sobieski was gradually rising to 
higher commands. His success over the Musco- 
vite general, Sheremstoff, and above all, the bril- | 
liant victory he gained over the same enemy at | 
Slobadyssa, where 70,000 of the Czar’s forces | 
were killed or taken, drew on him the attention | 
of Europe, and elevated him to a rank with the 
greatest captains of the age. His exploits dur- 
ing the six following years against the Musco- 
vites and Tartars, procured him from his grateful 
sovereign, first the elevated post of Grand Mar- 
shal, next that of Grand Hetman of the crown.— 
In the former capacity, he presided over the ad- 
ministration, and was the only man in the realm, 
who, by virtue of his office, could inflict the pun- 
ishment of death without appeal. In the latter 
capacity he was invested with the supreme dispo- 
sal of military force. 


The joy of the Poles was great to see their fa- || and royal functions with the approbation of all, — 


vourite captain thus placed at the head of all the 


civil and military dignities of Poland. The con- || and services to the 
fidence they expected in his abilities was soon put i human creature can arrive. 
to asevere trial. In 1667, 1000 Cossacks and |) King of Poland; 


Tartars invaded the kingdom, and to meet these | 


formidable numbers, there were only 10,000 ill- 
equipped soldiers ; “ but,” said an officer of state, 
“if we have no troops, we have Sobieski, who is 
an army himself; if the public treasury be emp- 
ty, his revenues supply what is wanting ; he bur- 
dens his patrimony with debts, that he may sup- 
port the men he has raised.” This was literally 
true. At his own expense the patriotic Hetman 
raised the army of 20,000, and fearlessly marched 
to meet the enemy. Having entrenched himself 
at Podhaic, he sustained, during sixteen succes- 
sive days, with unshaken intrepidity, the impetu- 
ous onset of the assailants, on whom he inflicted 
a heavy loss. He did more: on the morning of 





the 17th, with his greatly diminished band, he | 
issued from his fortifications, audaciously as- | 


sumed the offensive, and in a few hours utterly 
routed Cossack and ‘Tartar, with the Sultan Gal- 
ga at their head, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. Success so splendid had been expected 
by no man, and all Poland flocked to the church- 
es to thank God for having given her such a hero 
in the time of her need. 

In the succeeding reign of Michael, the ser- 
vices of Sobieski were fully as important. In 
1671 he opened a campaign with a handful of fol- 
lowers, and triumphed over Cossack, Tartar and 
Turk. But he derived little satisfaction from his 
splendid successes. The King, terrified even in 
victory, consented not only to the dismember- 
ment of the kingdom, but to the humiliation of 
an annual tribute as the price of peace. At the 
conclusion of this ignominious peace, the nation 
was torn by factions, and the Hetman retired to 
his estates in disgust. He was again called forth 
in order to defend his character from the vilest 
aspersions, which he did most effectually, and 
accomplished at the same time the rupture of the 
disgraceful treaty. This eventonce more brought 
Sobieski into the field. His exploits were now 
fully more astonishing than they were betore.— 
He captured the strongest holds of the Turks, 
and drove them beyond the Danube ; and Europe 
thanked God for ‘the most signal successes 
which, for three centuries, christendom had gain- 
ed over the Infidel.” At the close of the cam- 
paign, Michael, who was an imbecile monarch, 
fortunately died. This latter immediately in- 
duced a meeting of the Polish diet, in’ which 
every landholder in the country considered him- 
self entitled to assist. On the 20th of April, 
1674, the diet opened, all the chivalry of Poland 
being arranged under their respective palatinates. 
Various foreign candidates were on this occasion 
proposed, and each, in his turn, rejected. At 
length the President of the Assembly spoke— 
“Let a Pole reign over Poland ;” a sentiment 
which was hailed with approbation by the crowd. 


,* We have,” he contmued, “aman among us 


who has ten times saved the republic by his head 
and his arm; who is hailed, both by the whole 
world and by ourselves, as the first and greatest 
of the Poles. By placing him at our head, we 
shall best consecrate his own glory ; happy shall 
we be in being able to honour, by an additional 


| title, the remaining days of one who has devoted 


| terminate all who did not joi the ery, 
‘was hence prociaimed, and entered on his new 





every day to the interests of the republic; hap- 
pier stll in securing our own safety, by rescuing 
genius and patriotism from the shackles cast over 
them, and investing both with new energy and 
power. We know that such a King will main- 
tain our nation in the rank it occupies, because he 
has hitherto maintained it in its present elevation 
—an elevation to which he himself has raised it. 
* Poles !” exclaimed the animated speaker, ‘ if 
we here deliberate in peace on the election of 2 
king ; if the most illustrious potentates solicit our 
suffrages ; if our power be increased, and our li- 
berties left to us-—whose is the glory? Call to 
mind the wonders of Slobadyssa, Podhaic, Ka- 
luz, Kotzin—imperishable names! and choose 
for your monarch, Joun Sonteski!” The effect 
was electrical ; all the Polish and Lithuanian pa- 
latinates shouted, “ Long live King John IIL!” 
The soldiery drew their swords, swearing to ex-' 
Sobieski 





John Sobieski was thus raised for his talents 
highest office at which an 
He was now the 
but we shall immediately 
whether his apparently enviable hong te 
. etl) able honours brought 
with them peace and satisfaction. The = 
King was almost immediately called on to Justif 
the confidence reposed in bim by a gallant hatio 
While obtaining his accustomed successes oan 
the Tartars, he was suddenly assailed by Maho. 
met atthe head of an amazing and disciplined 
force. He had but 8000 men left, and the arri. 
val of supplies was of all things the most contin 
gent. He threw himself into Lemberg, where 
he was speedily invested. All Poland believed 
him lost ; yet be sent for his queen and children 
resolved, that if conquered, their lives and his 
should find a tomb. Taking advantage of a 
heavy fallof snow, which a high wind blew jy 
the face of the foe, he one day issued from the 
fortress, led on his heroic band, shouting his fa. 
vourite and pious war-cry of Christ for ever! and 
after a sharp conflict, again routed the infidels 
who fled with precipitation before this second 
Ceour de Leon. Well might all Christendom er 
amiracle! for such wonders had never been 
wrought since the heroic days of Crecy and Pa 
tiers. It was hoped that such disastrous defeats 
would deter the Moslems from opposing a Captain 
who appeared as if raised up by Providence to be 
their scourge, if not their destruction: but this 
time their pride was exasperated; they levied 
another or more formidable army (three hundred 
thousand strong,) which they confided to the 
Pacha of Damascus, the most resolute and fer 
cious of their generals. ‘The Polish king’s forces 
might reach ten thousand, yet, fearful as were the 
odds, he scorned to retreat. Having entrenched 
himself between two small villages on the banks 
of the Dneister, he supported during twenty suc. 
cessive days the most desperate efforts of the ene. 
my, whose formidable artillery showered continued 
destruction into his camp. Never before had his 
situation been so critical. The bombardment 
was terrific, and was not remitted day or night ; 
the ranks of the Poles were thinned by it, no less 
than by the frequent sallies which the king Jed to 
the very centre of the dense ranks of the Moslem, 
The Pacha was utterly confounded at such super. 
natural resistance ; it gave way to admiration of 
the great hero; he proposed terms of peace, but 
they were rejected with scorn, After a pause the 
bombardment recommenced ; and as the balls and 
shells fell thick among his heroic band, Sobieski 
ordered them to be returned by hia own guns and 
mortars. The alacrity of the soldiers in gather. 
ing up every ball and shell as they fell, in thrust. 
ing them into the ever-active engines, and dash 
ing them into the faces of those who had sent 
them, would have roused the patriotism of the 
most insensible, and inspired even cowards with 
bravery. The Turks were thunderstruck at see 
ing so brisk a fire all at once resumed ; they 
doubted not that the T'artars, their allies, who 
occupied the left bank of the Dneister, had suf- 
fered supplies to be poured into the camp. For 
ty-eight hours of inaction followed. On the 
morning of October I4th, 1676, the astonishment 
lof the Moslems knew no bounds when they saw 
the Pole calmly issue from his entrenchments, 
with his few followers drawn up for battle, appa- 
rently as confident of the result as if legions had 
‘compassed him. They could not believe a mere 
man would attempt such a thing; from that imo 
ment their superstition invested him with super 
natural powers. The ‘Tartars exclaimed that 
there was no use contending with “the wizard 
king.” The Pacha would not engage and offered 
an honourable peace, which was immediately ac 
cepted. 

In these extraordinary efforts Sobieski received 
no support from the European powers, although 
he promised, if succoured, to drive the Mussel 
mans of Turkey back into those solitudes which 
vomited them During the short peace 
which followed his last campaign, his life was 
embitterred by the political intrigues of his wife, 
a French woman. ‘This inquietude was, how- 
ever, soon exhilarated by a new and still more 
tremendous war with the Turks, who now broke 
in upon Hungary in irresistible force, threatening 
the subjugation of Austria, and terrifying the ad- 
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jacent principalities. All eyes were again direct- || the kingdom, who rendered his reign and his life|| DESTRUCTION OF THE CONVENT. 
ed to Sobieski. Rome trembled, and the Pope miserable. ‘True to its character, Poland con-|| All that the devil would do, if run stark mad: 
continually dispatched couriers to implore his in- | tinued divided against itself. There wasno una-|| All that defies the worst which pen expresses ; 


terference in saving the church from the Moslem || nimity in its councils, and all its successes only All by which hell is peopled, or as sad 

yoke. With the subsidies which he received || engendered new causes of discontent. Finding || AS hell—mere mortals, who their power abuse— 
from Rome, our fiero was-enabled to raise an | himself unable to control the Polish nobles, and || Were here let loose. Brnon. 
army of 16,000 men. Soon he was joined by the | distracted by the intrigues of his wife, Sobieski All our readers, however distant, will, before 
Austrian forces, and his exultation was extreme || resolved on abandoning the load of royalty with | the receipt of this paper, have been apprised of 
to find himself at the head of 70,000 troops, hav- || which he had been invested. On his resolution 1 the occurrence of the late disgraceful outrage in 
ing never before commanded half so many ; with || being made known, the voice of faction was |Charlestown. Evil tidings ‘ make the wind their 
these he thought himself a match not only for) hushed, and even his enemies prayed him to con- | post horse,’ and the inhabitants of every place in 
390,000 ‘Turks and ‘Tartars, but for the infidel || tinue their sovereign and protector, After a ithe country to which rumour can reach, will have 
world. ‘The celebrated campaign of Vienna Was | short struggle between his inclinatiion and sober 











|| found reason to blush for the blot on the charac- 
now opened, but need not be related here. On || judgment, he submitted to the unanimous voice |ter of a portion of the Union, before reading a 
the morning of September 11, 1683, the allied | of the people. He therefore continued king, but || paper published a week after the event which af- 
army reached the summit of a chain of moun-| it was only in name. Sick of the court, he fled || fixes the stain. Nevertheless, as faithful journal- 
tains, from which the Austrian capital and the | into the forests, or wandered from one castle to | 


' ‘ : . ‘ |ists, we are bound to record one of the foulest 
wide-spread gilded tents of the Moslems formed |, another, or pitched his tent wherever a beautiful || deeds of a mob, which ever disgraced Massachu- 


a mezuificent prospect. Great was the astonish. | valley, picturesque landscapes, the mountain tor- || setts. It may hereafter be useful for reference. 
ment of Kara Mustapha, the ‘Turkish commander, || rents, or any natural object, attracted his atten- | In as few words as possible we shall register the 
to behold heights which he had confidently deem- |; tion. Sick, too, of the world, he sought for con- | facts. 
ed inaccessible glittering with Polish lances.—) solation in religion and philosophy. With his | The signal for the work of destruction was 
He did not then know that “the wizard king” || intimate friends, he discoursed on the nature of | given by burning tar and other combustibles, about 
was there, aut the unwelcome intelligence was | the soul, the justice of heaven, and wonders of | eleven o'clock. ‘The ground had been reconnoi- 
soon conveyed to him, || another life more mysterious than even this, At | tred before, and the cowardly assailants had as- 
Next day having heard mass and communica- | length, the end of this great man approached. A | sured themselves that there were no persons but 
ted—a j#ous practice which he never neglected | dose of mercury—or, as is conjectured, poison— || females and children in the building. .A party, 
when any great struggle was impending—the | which he had been recommended to take, was | estimated at fifty or sixty at the utmost, disguised 
King descended the mountain to encounter the | too strong for his constitution, and speedily re- '| with paint, etc., then assembled on Mount Bene- 
dense hosts of the Moslems in the plains below. | leased him from all his sufferings. John Sobies- | dict, and drove out the occupants of the building, 
The shouts of the Christian army bore the infidels, ki, or John III., who thus died in the year 1696, | by threats, and we understand, in one or two in- 
the dreaded name of Sobieski! The latter were | was the last independent prince of that country ; | stances by personal violence. The nuns, to the 
driven from their entrenchments after some time. | and with him ended Polish greatness.* | number of seven or eight only ; the children and 
On contemplating these works, -he deemed them || —~* “Phe above sketch has been drawn up chiefly | servants, probably sixty more, made their escape 
too strong and too formidably defended to be | from an able article in the Foreign Quarterly Re- || from the building, and took refuge in neighbour- 
forced. Five o’clock p. mM. had sounded, and he || view for April, 1831. l ing houses. One sister, bed-ridden by sickness, 


had given up for the day all hope of the grand | PROCLAMATION, || was carried from the Convent to a shelter else- 











struggle, when the provoking composure of Mus- | BY HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN DAVIS, || where by the assailants. 
tapha, whom he espied in a splendid tent tran- || Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | _ Then commenced the Vandal work of demoli- 
quilly taking coffee with liis two sons, roused him || Whereas, It appears from representations made | tion. The furniture, including three pianos and 


to such a pitch, that he instantly gave orders for | to me by the several Committees of Vigilance in || a costly harp, was broken up, and all the build- 
a general assault. It was made simultaneously || Charlestown and Boston, which representation, |ings belonging to the Convent, including the 
on the wings and centre. He himself made} in substance is confirmed by the Attorney Gene- || Bishop’s lodge, were fired and reduced to ashes. 
towards the Pacha’s tent, bearing down all oppo- | ral of the Commonwealth, that on the night of the || In the lodge was a large and valuable library, 
sition, and repeating with a loud voice, Non no-|| 11th inst., a large number of persons assembled || not a book of which was saved. The amount 
bis, non nobis, Domine exercituum, sed nomini tuo | at Charlestown, by preconcerted designs of vio- || of property destroyed is variously estimated from 
da gloriam! (Not unto us, not unto us, but to} lence, and proceeded in a high-handed manner, || fifty to one hundred thousand dollars. ‘There was 
thy name, Lord of Hosts, be ascribed the glory.) |, in disregard of the Civil Authorities, and in de- || about $14,000 insurance, but the policy does not 
He was soon recognized by ‘Tartar and Cossack, | fiance of the Laws, with fire, and acts of outrage, || apply to occasions of this kind, and of course the 
who had so often beheld him blazing in the van | to demolish the building called the Ursuline Con- || insurance will not benefit the proprietors. 
of the Polish chivalry; they drew back, while | vent, to lay waste the gardens and grounds, and || But the most revolting circumstance in the 
his name rapidly passed from one extremity to) to break open and desecrate the Sepulchres of | whole night's work—the most damning proof of 
the other of the Ottoman lines, to the dismay of || the Dead, having previously compelled a large || the Vandal character of the perpetrators, was the 
those who had refused to believe him present.— | number of females, then dwelling in said build- || desecration of the tomb! The Convent ceme- 
At the moment the hussars raising their national | ing, many of whom were pupils in a school, and || tery was wrenched open; the cross trampled and 
ery, ‘* God for Poland!” cleared a ditch which | of tender age, to seek safety in flight, and to take | broken under foot ; the coffins opened ; and as if 
would long have arrested the infantry, and dashed | refuge jn the fields. And whereas it also appears || sacrilege and arson were not crimes black enough, 
into the deep ranks of the enemy. They were a | that after much investigation, the civil magistrates || the measure of the infamy of the assailants was 
gallant band: their appearance almost justified | and other officers of the law are unable to dis- || made full by a dirty, avaricious spirit of plunder. 
the saying of one of their kings—* That if the | cover the perpetrators of this daring outrage, and || A silver chalice, deposited in the vault, was 
sky itself were to fall, they would bear it up on| that the ordinary and common course of proceed- || stolen. 
the points of their lances!’ The shock was) ings is thus proved to be ineffectual. || Thousands were attracted to the spot, and se- 
rude, and for some minutes dreadful; but the Theretore in compliance with the request of | veral of the engines from this city and from Cam- 
valour of the Poles, still more the reputation of said committees, and in pursuance of the authori-|| bridge were there. But they were prevented by 
the leader, and more than all, the finger of God, | ty vested in me by law, I do offer in behalf of the || the Charlestown Engineers or by the Selectmen, 
routed these immense hosts; they gave way on Commonwealth, a reward of five hundred dollars || from attempting to throw water, as it would pro- 
every side; the Khan of the Tartars was borne to such person or persons as shall cause the said || bably result in the destruction of the engines.— 
along with the stream to the tent of the now de- offenders, or any of them, to be apprehended and || Nor were any steps taken to stop the proceedings, 
spairing Vizer. ‘Canst not thou help me?” brought to conviction, which sum of five hundred | or, as far as we learn, to detect the actors. As 
said Mustapha to the brave Tartar; “then [am dollars shall be paid to one or more persons, as || violence had for some days been threatened, the 
lost indeed!” “ The Polish king is there!” re-| existing facts upon conviction of an offender or || Selectmen of Charlestown can hardly be consid- 
plied the other. “I know him well! Did I not | offenders, and the ends of justice may require. || ered in any other light than as accessories before 
tell thee that all we had to do was to get away as And I do further call upon all good citizens of || the fact. They took no measures to prevent the 
quick as possible !” Still the Vizer attempted to this Commonwealth ¢o aid in healing the wound || outbreaking ; or to stay the hand of the destroyer 
make a stand; in vain—as well might he have which the laws have received by this open con- || after the mischief began. They satisfied them- 
essayed to stem the ocean tide. With tears inj tempt of their Authority, and this wanton disre- || selves of the lack of foundation for the excitement, 
his eyes he embraced his sons and followed the gard of private rights. I appeal to them to be | (the alleged cause of which was published in last 
universal example. It would be impossible to | vigilant in preserving the public peaee, and in || week’s Galaxy) but instead of making their convic- 
describe the transports of the Christian world) sustaining the civil authority. Their discounte- || tions public, and preventing the danger, they per- 
when the result of the campaign was known.—_ nance of such proceedings will restore confidence || mitted the storm to gather and break. It is to be 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics caught and make our peaceable institutions sufficiently || lamented that the Convent, instead of the Selecs- 
the enthusiasm ; every pulpit in Italy, Spain and | powerful to overawe insubordination, and to meet || men, was the object of the mad fury of the mid- 
England, resounded with the praises of the illus-| any emergency. If the people will it, there will || night robbers. 
trious victor. ‘The Pope was overwhelmed with | be no more destruction of private property, or in- || On Tuesday night a mob again assembled and 
joy, and, bathed in tears of gratitude, remained | vasion of private rights, by open acts of violence. || occupied the Convent grounds from 11 to 2 
for hours prostrate before a crucifix. Reader, Given under my hand, this fifteenth day of || o’clock, and building a bonfire, threw upon it 
this successful battle of Sobieski saved a large | August in the yéar of our Lord one thousand | some five hundred dollars worth of vines and 
portion of Europe from the bloody and iron yoke || eight hundred and thirty-four, and the fifty-ninth | trees; and were permitted so to do uninterrupted 
of the Mahommedans. This was their last at-|| year of the Independence of the Urited States. || and unmolested; although the Selectmen had 
tempt on Europe, and from thenceforward they | JOHN DAVIS. published a card of defiance, commencing with 
acted only on the defensive. | By his Excellency the Governor. || a preamble, thus :—‘ Whereas great and serious 
Amidst the rejoicings of Christendom, Sobies- EDWARD D. BANGS, __ || outrages have been committed in Charlestown, 
ki was unhappy. He was beset by factions in Secretary of the Commonwealth. || and the peace of the place greatly disturbed by 
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268 THE JESUIT. 
: ectansaenantaite — 
mobs from the City of Boston, and other places | the faith and wo 
in the vicinity,’ &c. From the Crry or Boston, || the present day. 
forsooth! Had those citizens of Charlestown, 
and the five men in Buckram suits, who connived | we repaired to the spot. Hundreds were there, || tion as I have in regard to this institution, 


Vou. V, 








rship of the Romish Church at || by some with great zeal and industry, have, in 
: my opinion, made it my duty to present myelt 
After the desolation of the Catholic property || to the public, in a statement of such informa 


at the late disturbance, so much fear of sixty | and we saw more than one instance of the en- My first acquaintance with this inst 
mobites as to forbear attacking them; or, were | lightened views of some of a people who pro- | Was in the year 1829, and my inquiries Were 
they afraid that in detecting or arresting, they || fess to have the best institutions for instruction | then made to enable me to answer a letter from 
might unmask friends and brothers? Why were in the world. Que genuine Yankee picked up |, Mrs. Guisinger of Philadelphia, the lady of 
the ‘ mobs from Boston’ permitted to burn and |a bit of gilded wood and pocketed it, exclaim- || Capt. G., of the United States Navy. [; the 
destroy, without the shadow of resistance? And | ing, ‘I’ve got one of the idols they used to wor- | discharge of my duty on that occasion, | a 
why is the reward offered for the detection of the || ship!" A person, with whom we were acquaint- | quired such information as induced me, two 
incendiaries worded so carefully? The whole |ed, singled us out asa subject of his special years afterwards, to place two of my children 
proceedings of the Charlestown Selectmen, bear | notice, and commenced a phillippic against at this School, and also the child of a deceased 
in our eyes an aspect of sincerity similar to that | Catholics by asserting that no good man ever | friend, lett to my care by the will of her father 
of the soldier who looked for a day’s work, but | dived a Catholic; and no friend of America ever and whose mother was also dead. From this 
mentally prayed he might not find it. The citi- jwasone! We asked him who Charles Carroll | time, viz. April Is31, my acquaintance with the 
zens of Charlestown in public meeting were spi- | of Carrolton was. ‘ Carroll,’ said the enlight- | School became very intimate, and MY Visits to 
rited enough—and the report of this meeting | ened patriot, ‘Carroll, | don’t know any such | it were, on an average, from that time 
evinces the proper tone of feeling, so far as such ||} man!’ Such are the principal actors in the || present, once a fortnight. 
a document goes. But the libel on Bostonians, | outrage, we have no doubt. The following Tn December, S32, the child of my deceased 
extracted above, is evidently and purely the work | from Cooper’s Heidenmauer ; a description of | friend became sick, and after remaining at the 
of the Selectmen. a band bent upon the same kind of mischief; | institution about two months, was brought to 
Before the occurrence of the events detailed | will apply admirably to the destroyers of the | my house, and died there about one month af. 
above, we could not have believed it possible that | Ursuline Convent. terwards. 
in this age, and in this country, fifty men could ‘So far as recklessness of character and ob- During the sickness of this child, a greater 
have been found base enough to be guilty of such | ject, audacity in acts, and indifference to moral intimacy and a more thorough acquaintance 
enormities— | checks, were concerned, a better troop could | with the inmates of the institution was had by 
Heaven’s sovereign saves all beings but himself | not have been desired, for more than half of me and Mrs. W., than had before existed. 
That hideous sight—the naked human heart! | them were men who lived by the excesses of | In the month of June following the decease 
It must, degrading though the concession is, | the community, oceupying exactly that position | of this child, 1 placed my two younger daughe 
be admitted that the perpetrators were Ameri- | in the social seale that fungi do in the vegeta- | ters at this School—and my four danghters 
cans—native Americans—Yankees. The ground | ble, or that sores and blotches fill in the physi- have remained there ever since, except that my 
rendered holy by the blood of the countrymen cal economy of the species.’ —Galary. eldest has within that time been at home abeut 
and cotemporaries of Cuartes Carrot, has | ————— — three months. im 
been polluted by the demoniacal acts of those | A Suacestion,—A gentleman is in this city, The teachers at this School were educated 
who inherit the blessings which he aided to pur- | who is especially anxious to stop the progress to teach female youth. Pheir early instructions 
chase ;—and the outrage is against his religion. | of Catholicism in the valley of the Mississippi 3 were had with special reference to this, as their 
At the last visit of Laraverre, Charlestown was | and to convert the Catholics to Christianity.— _ profession and duty for life, and when they have 
the scene of a grand patriotic pageant ; the friend He has said, we understand, that on his returiy taken their religious vows, they are withdrawn 
of our country assisted in laying the corner stone | to the West, he must and will take S000 with from the world, and have dedicated themselves 
of a monumept commemorative of one scene in him, for the purpose of supporting the mission. singly to this service and duty. 
the struggle in which he was a participator. ‘That | We hope he will raise the sum, but we would The School was upon a ¢ atholic foundation, 
monument is still unfinished—and who is worthy | suggest that its appropriation be altered to the and the teachers were all of a Catholic order 
to complete it? Under its very brow are the {civilization of some of the Vandals in New of Nuns, viz. of the order of St. Ursuline. The 
dark, the gloomy proofs that there are those | England, or in aid of the fund contemplated in School was, however, in a Protestant commu. 
among the professed descendants of the heroes of | one of the resolutions passed at Faneuil Hall, nity, and more than three fourths of the scho- 
seventy-six, who are craven enough to war upon— | on Tuesday.—Jbid. lars were of Protestant parents. The *chool 
women ; and sufficiently bigoted and ignorant to —- was therefore essentially a Protestant School. 
think they do God service by sacrilege, arson, The subjoining letter to the Lady Superior |'This will be more readily granted when it is 
and desecration of the grave ! of the Ursuline Convent, addressed to her by | understood that the teachers have always given 
Look from Bunker’s Hill to Mount Bene- | the brother and brother-in-law of the unhappy the assurance that no formula or eatechism 
dict; on this monument, and then on that. On | lady, their sister, about whom so much deplo- should be put into the children’s hands, except 
one is an obelisk in memory of heroes; on the |rable excitement has existed—we have been | such as the parents should direct, and that in 
other a pile of blackened ruins; grounds tram- | permitted to publish ;—and we hope, most sin- | the absence of any direction, the children should 
pled and desolate; and atomb broken open, | cerely, that its publication will tend to suppress be instructed in religious matters only in the 
rifled, desecrated ; are the least enduring me- idle, annoying and heartless curiosity, and | broad and clear principles which are to be found 
morials of the respect of a part of the American | satisfy doubt and ineredulity, that Miss Warri- in the precepts and examples of our Saviour, 
people for that clause of the Constitution which | son is safe in the possession of her relations | without any sectarian bias whatever. This 
warrants protection to the religious worship of | and personal friends.— Transcript. pledge has been always most faithfully redeem- 
every citizen. We say least enduring—because Joston, August I8th, I834. ed in regard to my children—and I believe it 
the mischief to the buildings may be repaired, Dear Madam—During our visit on vesterday, as been equally so in regard to all other chik 
Mount Benedict may again smile as was its | our sister Elizabeth Harrison, otherwise sister dren of Protestant parents. 
wont; but the facts are matter of history. Mary John,stated that her health had been much The teachers have paid unwenried attention 
Too much praise cannot be accorded to ‘impaired by the many and uscless calls to see to the tempers and manners of the children— 
Bishop Fenwick for the prompt steps taken by | her, at the Sisters’ Institution. We are satis- Their conduct on this most delicate and diffe 
him to prevent reprisals. In an eloquent, and | fied that she is perfectly contented, and would cult of subjects, has met with my entire satis- 
truly Christian address at the church in Frank- prefer death to leaving the Community. We faction. 
lin street, he told the Catholics that they had || are also well aware of your exceeding po- The principles of moral right appear ever to 
the sympathies of respectable citizens and that | Jiteness and willingness to oblige, but feel as- have been kept in steady view. 
justice would be done them by the authorities. | sured that if sucha course of proceedings is The health of my children while at the School 
He advised and urged them to moderation and | not immediately terminated, her life will he en- has been always good. The child under my 
forbearance, and thus far his advice has been | dangered thereby. We therefore earnestly re- care who was taken sick at the School and died 
listened to. The Irish population have been | quest that she be permitted to see none but at my house, died of consumption, as did also 
remarkably orderly and quiet. those having business absolutely requiring her her parents. The attention to her while sick 
A look at the causes of the late tumults, and presence. Accept the assurance of our entire at the School, was every thing that could be 
we have done. The tale of wo respecting the | confidence andesteem. Very respectfully yours, done. Parents LT think would not have done 
poor distressed maiden of forty-five, (since | Tuo’s Harrison, * [net a Catholic, more. 
proved utterly false) would not, had the feeling Goprrey De Gitse, brother-in-law, and The progress of my children in their studies 
of the community generally, been correct, have |To the Lady Superior of the Ursuline Convent. | 2nd in the ornamental exercises, has been to 
produced the excitement. The fact is, there is j senceiseciadaibbia my satisfuction. There has been no want of 
an unwarrantable prejudice, and at this day an) To the Editor of the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. diligence or fidelity on the part of their teachers. 
unfounded one, existing against the Catholics. The interest the public have manifested in) To all the vile surmises, and rumours, and 
The whole course of Protestant religious in-| regard to the School of the Ursuline Commu-  Teports which have been put forth to the publie, 
struction, has been too intolerent toward them. nity, whose buildings have, within the last week, | | can only say, that it has appeared to me, that 
From the Primer and the Catechism where been burnt to the ground, and the near connex- 28 fast and as often as one is met and put down, 
John Rogers, his wjfe and nine small children, jon T have had with it for more than three years, | 2other has been ushered off to take its place. 
figure in a wood cut; to the pulpit whence renders, T trust, any apology unnecessary for| In regard to the past, the present and the fu- 
adults are edified with Lorenzo Dow’s Tales of | the statement I now make. a request or in-| ture, therefore, [ have but one observation to 
the Mississippi, adopted, amplified and exag- timation even, from any person or persons, has || Make, ove opinion to offer, and it is this >— 
gerated by some reverend gentlemen upon | If there is purity of life to be found by the 


1 , -— |induced or influenced me to make this commu- || 
whom the mantle of the itinerant earned have | nication. But I frankly avow that the defama- || fireside or in the families of any of our distin- 
fallen ; allis too intolerant. There is ndt-upon . : 1 


ee . lcceheatie tory and vilely wicked reports which have come || guished Protestant clergymen throughout New 
any subject more misapprehension than upon || to my ears, circulated insidious/y, and no doubt, | England, it in no way surpasses that of these 
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excellent women, sisters of the order of St. Ur- 
suline. 

I have here presented a view of my means 
and opportunities of obtaining information, to- 
gether with such information as I thought of 
most interest at this time—and my object has 
heen to disabuse the public of the errors which 
have acquired currency in the community. 

Samvet K. Wittiams. 





[From the Boston Courier.] 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CONVENT. 

This outrageous affair continues to be, and 
probably will continue to be, for some time to 
come, the theme of newspaper comment. It 
was an cvent well calculated to excite the in- 
dignation of the public, and we are not sur- 
prised to see it spoken of in terms begoming 
those who feel that the laws have been insulted 
and trampled under foot, and the civil immuni- 
ties of a portion of citizens most unrighteously 
aud wantonly infringed. The instigators and 
perpetrators it way be difficult to convict by 
jegal testimony ; but the law will be strained to 
its utmost point of flexibility in order to redeem 
its violated majesty, and to make an example of 
those who think to inflict punishment for ima- 
gincd wrongs without recourse to the means 
which the constitution has provided. 

The Catholics feel most sensibly that an in- 
dignity bas been thrown on their church, and 
we must not be surprised if their feelings ob- 
tain utterance in language not of the mildest 
character nor of the softest tone. We trust, 
however, that other sects of christians are as 
sensible of the enormity of the crime that has 
been committed, and not a whit less anxious 
that the criminals should be brought to justice, 
and made to suffer the most exemplary punish- 
ment. Believing so, and believing, too, that 
the burning of the convent originated from some 
other cause than a disposition to proscribe the 
professors of the Catholic religion, or to a per- 
secuting spirit in reference to the Irish or any 
other class of foreigners, we regret that any of 
the papers should give currency to imputations 
of such a nature. We noticed, especially, that 
the Truth-Teller (which a Catholic friend 
handed in for our perusal) contained this rather 
ungenerous imputation—ungenerous, we think, 
emphatically so, after the decided and all but 
unanimous expression of opinion by the people 
of this city, spontaneously called forth by the 
Charlestown outrage. The article in the Truth 
Teller commences thus :-— 


‘There can be no doubt that the Catholics 
of this country are proscribed and marked for 
persecution by a number of fanatical, bigoted 
and disgraceful men, who are resorting to every 
method however base to do them injury. This 
truth can no longer be concealed ; and the riot 


we are about to notice is but a forerunner of | 


many conspiracies to hunt and oppress the 


followers of the Catholic religion. For this | 


purpose papers are established like the “ Pro- 
testant Vindicator,” which we noticed in our 
last, filled with slanders against our religion, 
and incendiary articles calculated to produce 
the most odious religious intolerance. The riot 
of which we now speak was an American riot, 
being the work of some of the celebrated in- 
habitants of Charlestown, near Boston—who 
some time since, as our readers will recollect, 


tore down a poor Irishman’s house for no other | 


reason whatever, but merely as a ‘ matter of 
fun.” Tt appears that reports were circulated 
that a young lady was detained against her 


vill, in the Ursuline Convent. This report, as || 


our readers must be aware, was perfectly 
groundless, and was declared by four selectmen 
who had examined into the circumstances, and 
found the.current reports to be utterly false.— 
The truth was, that a young lady in a delirious 
state of mind had left the Convent, and it be- 
came necessary to bring her back, which was 
done. On her return she received the valuable 
aid and kind treatment which are administered 
ina Nunnery more than in any other place, 
and she recovered. 'The Charlestown rioters 


were not satisfied with this, they thought it a_ 


pity the Catholics had been found right, and 
they determined at all hazards to do some in- 








|jury tothe “d—d Roman Catholics,” as they | the presses of this city have spoken in regard 
\are very frequently called. For this purpose | to this riot in a sensible and just manner—and 
they assembled together and bronght tar-bar-| to find that exertions will be made to bring the 
rels, &c. with which they kindled a fire. In a| rioters to justice. 
short time they proceeded to the Convent, and| We are indeed mortified to have to record 
|in order we suppose, to show how much better.) such a diabolical outrage—unparalleled in the 
| adapted their religion is for the preservation of history of any age or country claiming the 
| peace and “ Jiberty in this world” than that of character of being civilized—an outrage dis- 
I the Catholics, they set it on fire. The papers | playing the ferocity of a savage—dastardly and 
say that the inmates may probably have es-| cowardly crew—thirsting for hurhan gore—at- 
| caped unharmed, but it is only a probability — | tacking and firing the home of defenceless fe- 
Now, let the blasphemous revilers of the Ca- || males, and violating like vampyres the sacred 
\tholic religion boast of their purity, and prate | depository of the tomb. History can point to 
of the tendency of the latter creed to produce || no parallel—on the people of Charlestown rests 
confusion ; now let the illiberal and disgusting |! the indelible stigma—the brand of infamy of 
prints which have been so active in reviling and | having disgraced their country in the eyes of 
jealumniating the Trish, fill their loathsome || the world, and of having degraded the charac- 
columns with more barefaced falsehoods.— ter of our species. ‘To us it is inexplicable, 
Now speak of “Irish mobs,” now say, with that ina country professing by its constitution 
\that Cameleon print—the “Journal of Com- || and laws to grant to all freedom of religious 
merce”—that the blacks are better entitled to | opinions, such little respect for that constitution 
‘citizenship than the “low Irish.” We speak | and those laws should have been shown as in 
warmly on this subject ; we cannot and should | the case of the Convent. From the accounts 
not do otherwise, for we find daily in some | we have received, it appears no exertion was 
American prints, opprobrium of every kind | made to prevent the destruction of the edifice. 
heaped on the Trish who are called barbarians, Although notice was given, no array of civil 
and “ infuriated wild beasts,” and the Catholics power was made whereby the mob could have 
who are dignified by the titles of idolaters, and | been checked before they commenced their de- 
“ Priest-ridden asses,” whilst the countrymen | predations. Why such supineness? The pro- 
,, of these very slanderers are almost daily com-| tection of the Ursuline Convent was not a re- 
mitting outrages of the most enormous nature, | ligious question. What has happened to the 
destroying property, and willing in some cases || Catholics to-day, may be the fate of some other 
to sacrifice lives. We know that there are (denomination to-morrow. The support of the 
good and bad of all creeds; we know and all || constitution and laws is not the duty of one 
;sensible men admit that country or religion | sect or the other, but of us all—and while we 
cannot disgrace any man, but any man can | fly to its assistance in the case of others, we 
disgrace both; yet many Americans—yes, || confirm the security of life and property, which 
| Americans, whose “ declaration of Indepen- || we wish to have secured to ourselves. 
| dence,” and ‘ Constitution” advocate and pro-|| The intelligence of the fiend-like act, has 
|| mulgate the most liberal and praiseworthy prin-| been received in this city with an universal 
|ciples, and who boast that their nation is the || burst of indignation. This community feels 
happiest and most free on earth; Americans, | that no terms of execration can be too severe 
| we say, deny these palpable truths and pursue | upon the authors of an act which must humble 
|the same course of intolerance and proscrip-||the pride of every American. None but those 
|tion, which Great Britain adopted towards the ||inspired with the fury of a demon, could rush 
| ** Colonies of America,” and which roused the ||to a place dedicated to the service of the Al- 
| heroes of the revolution to the glorious struggle || mighty God—to the cause of education and 
which made America free, and her sons happy. || charity—to the home of those whose lives had 
|| We are fully justified in using this language ; || been devoted to the promotion of the welfare 
|| Irishmen and Catholics are not quietly to lie |of the human family—to the humble resting 
||down under the slanders and injuries heaped | place of females—and demand, we know not 
(upon them without struggling in self-defence, || for what, except as a sacrifice to their vengeance 
4 —the Superior of the establishment. Gracious 








jand they will not do so. If this country be a| 
|republic ; if its constitution be not a base! heavens! And has it come to this in the 19th 
jmockery ; the [Irishman and Catholie, the) century—that in this land of freedom, of intel- 
Heathen and the Hottentot, are all as well en- | ligence, of toleration, religion can find no friends 
titled to the privileges and liberties of Ameriea |to rally around her sanctuary—that learning 
as the native American. The true “son of |can find no protection for her votaries—that 
| Columbia” will never deny this, but is proud || even the grave, with all its associations, can of- 
|that it is so, and makes it his boast. How || fer no bulwark to the assaults of the unprinci- 
badly the conduct of the Charlestown rioters, | pled. Let us talk no longer of the barbarity of 
jand the language of some American journals || the Goths and Vandals destroying the evidences 


| which we are so often called upon to notice, || of civilization and the trophies of learning—let 
,accord with the sentiments of the revolutionary | us point no longer to the horrible outrages of 
heroes, and the doctrines of the Constitution. || revolutionary France. Ignorance may be plead- 
We hope that every individual concerned in | ed in defence of the one, and the wildness of 
the Charlestown riot, may be arresed and visit- | fanaticism, the storm of the era may be offered 
ed with the most condign punishment; they |in excuse of the latter. But here is no excuse ; 
| deserve it more richly than the burglar or the | here is no palliation. Alone, this act stands, 
highway robber. ‘and will stand a monument of infamy for 
We appeal to every candid and magnani-||Charlestown. Let the ashes of the Convent re- 
| mous man whether we are not justified in being || main, and the ruins will speak the disgrace of 
warm on this occasion; we ask them whether ||its desolators. Let a more splendid building 
|we have not a right to speak loudly of our || arise, and again will it be a memorial of disho- 
wrongs. By what authority—for what reason | nour to the surrounding country. 
| should the Irish or the Catholics be persecuted ?|| The cradle of liberty has been dishonoured 
| Have they no feelings, no sympathies, no vir-|| for ever. Have the inhabitants of that city for- 
tues? Did none of them lend their aid in the || gotten that when liberty was proclaimed at 
“time that tried men’s souls 7” Was not Mont-| Fanueil Hall, who advanced with greater en- 
GOMERY a patriot and a hero? When we re- || thusiasm—deep felt enthusiasm—than Charles 
flect thus, and see the unjust and ungenerous | Carroll—who more ready than he to pledge 
manner in which our feelings are so frequently || «Jife, fortune and sacred honour,” in support 
insulted, we must consider ourselves marked || of the principles which Boston proclaimed— 
out for persecution. We do our best, exert |and yet the Catholic faith was the creed in 
ourselves to the utmost to behave and conduct || which he lived and died. We trust that the 
ourselves like good men and good citizens, and || people not only of Boston, but of every part 
yet we are slandered and abused. This has || of the Union, will speak out on the occasion.— 
| proceeded very far, and it becomes necessary ||'The outrage is a disgrace on our national cha- 
‘| for Irishmen and Catholics to take eare of their || racter—and let this city speak in a voice of 
|| interests; they are very unwilling to holdthem-|| thunder the opinion it entertains of the infa- 
‘selves apart from society as a distinct class; | mous transaction. Let every city, village and 
|| but if goaded on, such a course might unfortu- | hamlet, denounce the act. Let willing meet- 
||nately be adopted. We are pleased to see that || ings be held, if we live in a government of laws 
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let them be maintained—against the fury of the children. The Superior estimated the pro- | They are selected among ‘many others, merely 
mob law all should unite. It is a duty which | perty in the building to be worth upwards of as a sample of the general feeling of the be y 
we owe to ourselves to secure the safety of our | 840,000. All was lost, for the importunities of tter 


lives and property. 


Fenwick cannot be too highly entitled. His | ments suflic 


moderation was praise-worthy in the extreme ;/ valuable portraits, plate and money, fell a vic- 


and to him, aided by his clergy, may be attri- | 


buted the settlement of this matter without a 
system of retaliation which all would regret.” 


We can pardon the warmth with which the 
Truth-Teller proceeds to speak of the proceed- 
ings of the mob—it is nothing more nor less, 
substantially, than we have ourself said; but 
we doubt whether the conduct of a mob, which 
has been universally regretted and condemned, 
can justify the inference that the ‘ Catholics 
are proscribed and marked for persecution,” 
by any class of our christian community. The 
paper alluded to in the Truth-Teller, we -have 
never seen, and consequently know not what 
provocation it may have given; but we protest 
against the conduct of a few, whether fanatics, 


bigots, free inquirers, or by whatever other name | 


they may be called, being received as indicative 
of the prevalent feelings of the great body of 
the people. 

It is manifest, from the last paragraph of the 
quotation from the Truth-Teller, that the editor 
confounds together certain facts which we are 
desirous should be kept distinct and separate. 
It is not quite fair that our “ cradle of liberty” 
should be dishonoured, by the mistake. Fan- 
euil Hall cannot be “ dishonoured” by the pro- 
ceedings of a mob in a neighbouring town ; 
especially when, within twelve hours from the 
time when the outrage was perpetrated, Faneuil 
Hall was crowded with thousands of citizens, 
expressing in the most decided manner, their 
abhorrence of it, and passing, with one voice, 
resolutions, authorizing rewards for the detec- 


tion of the criminals, and proposing the fullest | 


remuneration to the injured party, so far as the 
loss of property was involved. 





{For the Centinel.] 
DESTRUCTION OF THE SEMINARY AT 
MOUNT BENEDICT. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I was awoke yesterday 
morning, at the early dawn of day, by the pain- 
ful intelligence of the destruction of that beau- 
tiful institution, the Ursuline Community, at 
Mount Benedict, Charlestown, Mass. 
formation was brought by two of its late in- 
mates, who were scholars in that charming 
Seminary, dropt at my door by some kind phi- 
lanthropist. In accordance with instructions 
from the Lapy Surertor, I immediately re- 
paired with a number of carriages, to the scene 
of conflagration, to render any assistance in my 
power, to the distressed family of Mount Bene- 
dict. I soon arrived on the spot, and in season 
to witness the smoking ruins, the dilapidated 
walls, the hollow and deserted mansion of that 
highly valued Seminary of Learning, the nur- 
sery of youth, for imparting and inculcating 
the best of morals, together with a suitable edu- 
cation exclusively devoted to female youth of 
the first and most respectable families from 
different parts of the Union, and many from 
foreign countries. I shudder to record the fact 
that this eminent institution was demolished 
yesterday evening by the hands of ruffians, an 
infuriated mob composed of flesh human, and in 
this land of boasted republican laws, of good 
order and decorum, and near the spot, too, of 
the memorable battle ground of Bunker Hill, 
where the first blood was shed in the cause of 
American freedom and equal rights. 

[ found the Superior, who, with her family 
of more than fifty female scholars, attended by 
her sister, safely escaped the wicked rabble 
who had taken possession of Mount Benedict ; 
but the Lady Superior was perfectly calm, with 
the smile of Heaven beaming on her counte- 
nance, submitting to the result with great phi- 
losophy and composure, yielding to the fatal 


This in- | 


tim to the flames, or as rewards to the perpe- 
trators of this unparalleled depredation. 

This unprecedented act forms a new era in 
American history as peculiarly disgraceful as it 
isnovel. The authorities of the Commonwealth 
must come forward and redress these wrongs in 
the most prompt and energetic manner, or we 
may as well and at once resign the reins of 
government to the lawless for our protection and 
guide. About 7 o’elock this morning I had the 
pleasure of conveying the Superior to the city, 
and leaving her with her sisters, in charge of 
their kind and exemplary Bishop Fenwick, a 
pattern of benevolence. P. 
Boston, Aug. 12, 1834. 
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tablishment, continue still to attract the visits 


of thousands daily. Never did the destruction 


of any one place excite so universal a burst of 


disapprobation, and so general a sympathy, 
among the upper classes of society, and so deep 
aud intense a feeling. All of them view it as 
one of the foulest and most disgraceful blots, 
which has ever been cast upon this part of New 
England, and justly burn with indignation 
against the vile perpetrators of so horrid an 
outrage, committed, too, within sight of Bun- 


ker Hill, and the proud Monument about to be 
| erected on Breed’s Hill, to commemorate the 


battle fought there in defence of civil and reli- 
gious liberty! We trust, for the credit of the 
country, that the Bunker Hill Monument, as it 
is called, will never be finished, or, at least, will 
be suffered to remain in statu quo, that is, in its 
present unfinished state, till a better commen- 


tary can be produced upon it, than the smoking 


ruins of the adjacent Ursuline Convent. 


The Convent in Charlestown, at the time of 


its destruction, consisted of a Superior, five 
Choir Sisters, two Lay Sisters and two No- 
vices. These are still at the house of the Sis- 
ters of Charity in Boston, where they purpose 
to remain till a proper house can be provided 
for their reception in Boston. It is their pre- 
sent intention, by the advice and with the sane- 
'tion of the Bishop, to open their School in this 
city. As their accommodations will, of course, 
be comparatively small—certainly not as large 
as those which they have lost, they will endea- 
vour, at least, to accommodate, in the beginning, 
a few as boarders ;—others they will receive as 
day-scholars, and will endeavour to impart to 
them the same advantages, and all which their 
present circumstances will afford. 

It will, undoubtedly, be satisfactory to distant 
friends to know that they enjoy, in general, 
good health, with the exception of one or two 
—and of these only one, viz.: Sister St. Henry, 
a Novice, is in any danger of death. It is cer- 
tain she cannot hold out much longer, being in 
a deep decline, which has been greatly accele- 


rated by her having been compelled to xpose 


herself for several hours to the night air, after 
an over-exertion to escape the flames of the || 


catastrophe as being permitted by the will of | Convent, during the night of its destruction. 


God for some good and wise purpose. She 


says, “ I am happy in being able to save the little || 


children which were entrusted to my charge.” — 
She spoke of the loss of property as of minor 


| ; . ' 
immediately after the horrid outrage, will shew 


|in what light this act of violence is viewed by 


The conduct of Bishop! the mob barely allowed their escape with gar-|, 
ient to cover their nakedness. Many |, 


| 


The following letters, addressed to the Bishop | 


class of citizens, on this doleful occasion. 


Cambridge, August 13, 1834, 
Ricur Reverenp Sir-—In behalf of the com. 
mittee chosen by the inhabitants of Cambridg 
for this purpose, I have the honour to send cd 
the enclosed resolutions. Nobody can fee] be 
more sensibility than the committee, the dis. 
graceful nature of the outrage, which ended in 
the conflagration of the Ursuline Convent at 
Charlestown. We offer to you and the unhap- 
py sufferers, our sincere sympathy on this me. 
laneholy occasion; and we deeply regret, that 
in this land of religious liberty, proclaiming its 
duty to give all citizens and inhabitants an equal 
protection, a scene should have occurred so jn. 
consistent with law, with justice, with humani- 

ty and with religion. 

In behalf of the Committee, T have the honour 
to remain, Right Rev. Sir, Your most obedient 
servant, Joseru Srory, 

The Right Reverend Bishop Fenwick, D, p, 

> This letter accompanied the Resolutions of the 
Town of Cambridge, which we published in our Jast, 

Boston, August 14, 1834, 
To the Rev. Bishop Fenwick. 

Dear Sin—Although [ have not the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with you, I cannot, 
as a citizen of this community, refrain from 
expressing to you the deep mortification | feel, 
at the outrage committed on the Ursuline Con. 
vent,—an outrage scarcely exceeded in the his- 
tory of crime. 

I take the liberty of enclosing a check for a 
small sum, which f would respectfully ask you 
to appropriate at your discretion, in relieving 
any, Who may have been subjected to incon. 
venience, or suffering by this disgraceful pro- 
ceeding. I remain, Sir, 

With sincere respect and esteem, 
Your most obedient servant, 
B. T. Pickman, 
No. 5, Mount Vernon Place. 








Boston, August 12, 1834, 

Ricur Rev. anp Dear Sin—Though | have 
not the pleasure of a personal acquaintanée 
with you, I cannot forbear, as a citizen, to ex. 
press my sympathy with your church and youre 
self, on the occasion of the hellish outrages of 
the past night. If any thing can surpass my 
sorrow and condolence for this dreadful and 
portentous occurrence, it is my abhorrence of 
the wretches, who have dared to trample on the 
majesty of the laws as much as upon your 
rights, and to inflict wounds on their country, 
deeper and more incurable than they have in 
flieted upon their fellow-citizens. q 

It is impossible to foresee where that fire of 
persecution, which was kindled in New York, 
will end, or what it may consume in its course, 
We must all stand ready to extinguish it with 
our hearts’ blood, if it be the wall of God. 

Accept, Sir, the sentiments of respect and 
sympathy, with which | have the honour to be, 
Your obedient and humble servant, 

Davin Ler Cuitp, 3b Court Street. 
Right Rey. Bishop Fenwick. 





Saco, Maine, August 14, 1834. 

My Dear Sirn—I[t was with feelings of grief 
and indignation, that I received the intelligence 
of the scandalous and sacrilegious outrage at 
Charlestown; and I de eply sympathize with 
what £ know must be your feelings upon the 
oceasion, There is only one sentiment prevail 
ing among all the respectable portions of our 
community, which is, that this outrage upon 
the Catholics, is no less an outrage upon the in- 
stitutions of our country generally, and a deep 
blot upon our character, as a well organized 
and liberal Republic. 

But, Sir, Lam not without the hope that much 
good may result to the cause of religion, from 
this most flagrant attack upon one of its cher- 

ished institutions. It will call forth an expres 
sion of feeling, and a marked declaration of in- 
{tention from the American public, that it will 
| not tolerate any exclusive hostility towards our 


consequence compared with the preservation of | the respectable portion of this community.— \] holy religion, and will not permit its professors 
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to be insulted or injured with impunity, and || Names or Towxs.—It may not be generally known || 
really the state of affairs with regard to the how much confusion may arise from the neglect to | 
Catholics in our country, loudly calls for this |attach the name of the State to the superscription of 
declaration 3 and it is high time for our countr ber There Jef 2 pag Bosom the name of | 

snly and publicly, that its Ca- ashington, 1] effersons, 9 Madisons, 15 Monroes, i) 
to announce, openly and | ys 4 Adamses, 16 Jacksons, 4 Jacksonboros, and 10 Jack- | 
tholic citizens have rights as dear, and are | sonvilles. We find, also, 7 Alexandrias, 9 Andovers, 
equally deserving of the protection of our gov- || 12 Athenses, 4 Bostons, 14. Brownsvilles, 16 Centre- | 
ernment and laws, as our Protestant brethren. | villes, 14 Clintons, 16 Columbias, 5 Flat Rocks, 21 | 
Many people of honest intentions, who have | Franklins, 5 Hickory Groves, and 16 Mount Pleasants. |) 
been busily engaged in propagating the basest | ass gan 219 towns whose names begin with the | 
calumnies against our religion, by this tremen- | “°° vided ane a wees ye Hampshire i 
dous display of the consequences of their course, ee ee 
will be awakened to a sense of its turpitude, || “We learn from the Nashville Banner that the Pre- 
and will be induced to pause and investigate, | sident of the United States arrived at his residence in | 
before they lend themselves as instruments in 


| Tennessee, on the 5th inst., in good health. | 
the propagation of these libels, no less upon the 


common sense of our fellow-citizens, than upon It is decided to be a New York law, that a by-| 
the Catholic religion. | stander, summoned by a civil officer, to aid in execut- 
Thus will the respective inmates of the vio- img process, is liable for a trespass if the officer should 
lated asylum of Mount Benedict, have the con @PPC@t not to be justified in the process. A man) 
wa, . F summoned to heip to execute a writ or quell a riot, is, 
solation of reflecting, that their temporary suf- ||, this decision, bound to know, and is responsible for 
ferings have contributed to advance the inte- a lenallte of the conduct of the officer, although he 
rests of our revered religion ; and to compel an. jg indictable for a misdemeanor if he refuses his aid, 
investigation by the American public, of the This seems to lead to very unjust consequences. 
calumnies which are intended to tarnish the 
purity of its character. But notwithstanding Importance or Rait Roaps.—From an article in | 
these reflections, my heart bleeds for the trials one of the London Journals, we learn that the impor- 
which the ladies of the Convent, and the Supe- Ment Ra en becomes rea and naiesg — 
rior especially,must have endured, and I mustask | paces kaa wp pe ead < sctc  s 
of you the favour, (if it be one proper for you | 4fact easily understood, when the effect of a journey | 
to grant) to express to her my sincere condo- of a hundred miles is considered. Then supposing 
lence in her misfortune, (in which also my wife, that a rail road extended from that distance in one di- 
feelingly participates) and my regret, that it is rection into the metropolis, the graziers at its extremi- | 
not in my power to demonstrate to her my sym-| ty would be able to undersell their competitors at the | 
yathy, other than by these empty words. same distance in another direction, if the latter were | 
it W ery feeli without a rail road, 10 or 12 per cent. A considera- 
ith ted wane | ble and perhaps greater difference would exist in re- | 
Of affection and respect, ference to other articles. Eggs, for instance, would 
I remain, Sir, yours, | bear the slight shaking of a rail road, when on a com- | 
Henry B.C. Greene. | mon road they would be broken, and so rendered | 
To the Right Rey. Bishop Fenwick. | valueless, ‘Te consequence of these changes in the | 
<i —— value of produce, will render rail roads necessary in | 
At a numerous meeting of the citizens of almost every direction; so that England is likely to) 
Ward No. 8, held by adjournment, at their be intersected by them much the oo ee spider's | 
: Y 4 A | web by the cross threads which meet in the centre ; 
Ward room, Julien Hall, on Sunday evening, for though London has not a central situation, yet, | 
August 17th, the following resolutions were | form its magnitude, it is the great point of attraction. | 
unanimously adopted. | This country, owing to its magnificent rivers, which | 
Resolved, As the unanimous sense of this | offer extraordinary facilities for the transportation of | 
meeting, that the burning of the Ursuline Con-| commodities ; and to its mountains which render the | 
vent at Charlestown, on the night of Monday | Construction of reil roads difficult, is differently cir-| 
the I1th inst., was in direct violation of all laws cumstanced, = especially » our teed ‘he’ in wer 
both human and divine, and as an act of barba- Tene © the extent of the coustry, “ Like angel's} 

















; ; , visits, few and far between.” Still there are many | 
rity unsurpassed in the whole history of our jos’ where their construction is likely to be benefi- | 
country. cial, and some where they are almost indispensable. | 
Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with | Baltimore Gazette. 
the innocent sufferers, from this criminal and 
disgraceful attack upon a building occeupied Courts oF Hoxoun.—A bill has been introduced 
only bv defenceless women and children. into the British House of Commons, by Mr. Bucking- 
Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to use ham, for the prevention of duelling, by instituting | 
GRE LE btain information re-| Courts of Honour. It proposes that these courts shall 
pained be Se yy eee Serene consist of not less than three members, nor more than 
specting the burning of the Convent, and to covon. with power to hear and determine all cases re- | 
communicate the same to the proper authori-| ferred to them by officers, civil or military, who may 
ues. suppose themselves aggrieved, and that the members 
Resolved further, That we entirely approve | shall be appointed by the principal officer in that de- | 
of the course adopted hy His Honour the Mayor, | partment of the public service, to which the appealing 
in requesting the citizens of the several Wards Le ong —— Pearse te ager 9g 
to form Patrols for the protection of the city. cipal, in writing , When these statements shall be laid || 
Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves before the officer in question, he is forthwith to con- 
tobe in readiness, at any time when called | yore the court, fur the purpose of hearing the testi- | 
upon to perform duty, in defence of the lives, | mony and arguments of the respective parties. "Their rt 
liberty and property of our fellow citizens. | decision is to be without appeal. If any party, giving | 
Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn, | or taking offence, shall refuse to refer his case to the || 
it will adjourn to meet at this place, at such | adjudication of the court, the fact shall be published || 
time as it shall be notified so to do by the! by their authority, and shall be taken to be an acquit- 
i eo | ofthe Maver. || tal of the party eonsenting to such an appeal. In the | 
Chairman, on the request o sehican: Sere | event of a duel between such parties, they are, if offi- 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet-) cers, to be suspended from the service for aterm vary- || 
ing be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, | ing from 5 to 7 years; and if not employed in the 
and communicated to His Honour the Mayor, | public service, to be placed beyond the protection of 
and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Feawick, of this city.| the law for the like period. If,in such duel, either 
Jonu Corron, Chairman. || party shall fall, the other, with the seconds, is to be 
Joseru Barrewy, Secretary. | held liable to inaintain the families and dependents of || 
| the deceased, and to make pecuniary reparation, as 
|, far as possible, to all who may be in any way injured | 
by his death.—Advertiser. 








Accipent.—-Yesterday forenoon, an Irishman | 
named James Cannon, fell from the scuttle in the | ~ 
fourth story of Messrs. Bates & Co's store, Commer- N soma srojent is said tobe in contomghetion in 
cial wharf, while. hoisting Seba and was so much | France, in the nature ofa general Farr, or exhibition 
hurt that he died in the afternoon.— Advertiser. of the productions of all the countries of Europe, on a 
|, magnificent scale. It is proposed to be held in Paris, 
in 1836, in a large range of buildings provided by the 
French government. The expense is estimated at 
about 600,000 francs. The eceasion is expected to 
bring together the finest productions of taste, art and 
manufacture, from all parts of the continent, and 
serve to determine the contested question of superi- 
ority in skill, 


Coat.—We are likely to have an abundance of 
fuel this winters Eight hundred tons of coal ar- 
rived here on Saturday, making, during the two last 
weeks, more than 5000 tons which have been brought |! 
to this market. In no month during the last season, 
was so large a quantity imported.—Atlas. 


| 
—— ——__——_ | 


GBugland. 

[From the London Weekly True Sun.] 
HOUSE OF COMMONS—Joune 23. 
REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

Mk. F. O’Connor on Friday, 27th June, pre- 
sented a. petition from Mr. J. Lawless, of the 
city of Dublin, on the subject of the repeal of 
the Union. The hon. member said, that al- 


| though the question had gone out of fashion in 


that house, yet, as the petition was so well 
drawn up, and as it emanated from an indivi- 
dual who knew as well as any other in the em- 
pire, the resources and capabilities and feelings 
of Ireland on the subject, he should trouble the 
house with reading it forthem. The hon. mem- 
ber then read the petition, which is as follows + 

“That in common with the great majority of 
his countrymen, he has read, with the deepest 
sentiments of despondency, the determination 
of your honourable house, not even to enquire 
into the effects of the legislative Union between 


| England and Ireland on the trade and manu- 
| factures, the comforts and happiness of the peo- 
| ple of the latter ; that the circumstance of not 


seeing more than one Englishman disposed to 
perform an act of common justice, namely, to 
ascertain by rigid and impartial examination 
into the truth or falsehood of those statements, 
made by the friends and opponents of repeal, 
has most naturaliy impressed the mind of Ire- 
Jand with the conviction that from a tribunal 
who could thus reject her most reasonable and 
respectful prayer, no justice can be expected ; 
that she must look to herself and her own ener- 
gies for emancipation from that state which 
leaves her at the mercy of a power which is 
eternally professing kindness, and in the same 
moment inflicting laws which tend to perpetu- 
ate all the rancorous and malignant feeling 
which has so long distracted and convulsed the 
Irish nation. Such is the effect on the mind 
of Ireland, of the late determination of your 
honourable house ; and to prevent that feeling 
taking a deeper root, and to restore the House 
of Commons to the confidence of the Irish peo- 
ple, your petitioner respectfully hopes that the 
doors of your honourable house are not yet 
closed against the petitions of Ireland for the 
restoration of that principle which she still con- 


| scientiously and firmly thinks is alone calculat- 


ed to give peace and happiness to her people, 
security to property and life, and perpetuity tothe 


| connexion between her and the British nation. 


“Your honourable house must be aware that 
Ireland jas not taken up the question ef repeal 
for the last three years as a mere temporary 
expedient, or as a means to an end; but im- 
pressed with the conviction that the restoration 
of the Lords and Commons of Ireland, and the 
consequent residence and patronage of her no- 
bility and gentry, can alone raise the trade and 
manufactures of that country from the depres- 
sion under which they now suffer, give employ- 
ment to industry, protection to talent, and com- 
fort and content to her population. 

‘Your petitioner knows the feelings of Ire- 
land at this moment perhaps better than most 
men in the British empire. He has been in 
every part of that country within the last twelve 
months, and he can assert with confidence that 
nine-tenths of the population are determined to 


| assert the restoration of their right to legislate 


and think for themselves, whenever the oppor- 
tunity shall offer; that they despise the argu- 
ment which says their country is enriched by 
the loss of national independence ; that were 
the wages of servitude as profitable as the ene- 
mies of Irish freedom assert, they would reject 
the bribe, which went to degrade them from the 
station they ought to maintam among the na- 
tions of the world; that eight millions of peo- 
ple will never submit to have their interests 
under the management of a body who cannot 
understand them, from the remoteness of their 
position, their total want of sympathy, their 
devotion to dearer and more important consid- 
erations, and above all their acknowledged igno- 
rance of the wants and the wishes of the people 
they legislate for. Could your petitioner sup- 
pose that every Irish institution, against which 
a charge of corruption can be brought, was 


| purged of all its impurities; had Irejand en- 
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a Re | joyed a grand jury bill, which would insure the There was one passage in the petition in) 
as purity of the jury box; were the tithes (the ‘which he (Mr. O’C.) could not entirely coincide | 





ck perpetual flowing fountain of national misery) with the petitioner ; it was that where he ex-| 
‘3 completely abolished; were the corporation } pressed his gratitude to the single English mem- 
t 


abuses of Ireland annihilated; still would the || ber who had voted with the Pale. — 
e (Mr. - 


great and giant evil of the absence of the no-| in the late repeal division. 
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ej ' and cherishers of national spirit, and genius, | ble member for Tiverton ; and to him his ob- 

# and energy, be wanting, and the ery for the | servations should apply. That hon. member 

‘ i ie ee restoration of her domestic legislature be as | had at the time his (Mr. O’C.’s) warmest grati- 
‘ho a loud as ever. It has been boldly asserted that | tude, but a subsequent declaration made by him 
: Ve Ireland has grown in prosperity since the enact- | under the influence of a very improper and very 
aa ment of the Union; that her millions possess | unconstitutional speech of a noble lord’s in 
BF ty f more comforts, and enjoy a greater degree of | another place, had caused him (Mr. O'Connor) 
Rite happiness ; that their food and their raiment | to cool considerably towards him. As he (Mr. 
ae have vastly improved ; that when their nobility O'Connor) was on the subject, he could not 
af and gentry resided among them they suffered avoid doing justice to two other English mem- 

| ea every human privation, and that since the | bers, absent at the time from indisposition—he 
i Union banished the former, the population rose | meant the hon. members for Oldham and Pon- 
tefract—who would have voted, if they had 


in every domestic comfort, objects of envy to 
the surrounding world. To be deeply injured 
is bad enough, but for a nation like Ireland to 
be insulted by such audacious falsehood, is 
sufficient to drive the most patient people to 
madness. Your petitioner challenges the as- 
serters of such fallacies to the proof. Go into 
the enquiry, and your hon. house will find that 
with the exception of a fragment of Ireland, 
; Belfast and its vicinity, the trade of Ireland is 
in those articles which leave but little of wealth 

to Ireland. That if the corn, and beef, and 

bacon, and butter be exported, that the produce 
} of those articles never return to Ireland; that 
such men as Lord Limerick, and Lords Lans- 

downe and Fitawilliam, and the Marquis of 


been present, not alone for a Committee of In- 
quiry—but for a distinct and substantive repeal 
of the Union. The hon. and learned member 
‘for Dublin seemed to think that one discussion 
‘would suffice for the question of repeal ; but in 
this he (Mr. O’C.) could not agree with him.— 
When he saw no Jater than last night, a com- 
mittee of the house granted by the government 
on a seven-shilling matter—an overcharge to 
that amount by some clerk of the peace of some 
obscure borough—and when he saw committees 
daily granted for things as trifling and as im- 
material to the welfare of the nation, he could 
not help thinking that Ireland, in being refused 
one, was hardly and tyrannically treated. A 


; Hertford, and Lord Clifden, and many more (turnpike bill, a road bill, any local bill excited 
> like them, receive the produce of Irish labour a greater interest in that house than the entire 
}) and expend it any where but in Ireland ; that | affairs of the Irish nation. But he warned the 
the population of Ireland, with but few excep- ‘house not to delude itself into a belief that the 
: tions, never eat the bread made from the corn question of repeal was yet decided. If in one 


election the number of members returned on 


they cultivate, nor the bacon, nor the beef, nor 
the repeal had increased from four to forty, 


the butter they rear; that potatoes and salt are 
} their daily fare, and that like the slave of the 
West Indies, the more they work, the greater 
quantity of corn they raise, the less of the com- 


another ! 
standing the columns of figures which the right 


Se 


\ forts of life they enjoy ; they toil for foreigners hon. Secretary for the Colonies offered to the 
ie and are to-day not less destitute of the means | starving Irish, in place of relief—notwithstand- 
ay | 4 of comfortable sustenance than their fathers of ing even the decision of the house to resist the 
aa f a century back. As to manufactures, Ireland | question of repeal to the death—the natives of 

ae : with the exception of Belfast, has none. Let (that country would never cease till they had 
‘i . the enquiry be had ; let the witnesses be brought | cast off the degradation of foreign controul, and 
By set | to the bar of the house, and your petitioner asserted their right to govern themselves. He 
Pin ae pledges himself to establish the truth of the (Mr. OC.) was ashamed to bring before the 
ae ie statement he now makes. If, then, these be | house the extent of Irish grievances, because 


the facts ; if the statements made by the oppo- 
nents of repeal be gross delusions ; if truth be 
thus outraged and insulted, why should Tre- 
land cease to agitate and pour forth the national 
mind in strong, but respectful remonstrance 
against the continuance of such injustice ? Your 
petitioner has heard with deep regret that min- 
isters flatter themselves with the tranquilliza- 
tion of Ireland by the payment of the Catholic 
clergy, and the probable diminution of their in- 
fluence over the minds and hearts of the Irish 
people. A more erroneous or unfortunate idea 
was never suggested noracted upon. The most 
powerful magistrate in the preservation of the 
peace of Ireland is the Irish Catholic priest ; 
he commands the affections of the people, and 
directs their understandings; he enjoys their 
confidence, and they obey his orders, which 
always lead to social peace, kind feeling, and 
loyalty to the government; they restrain the 
vehemence of popular feeling ; cheer the peo- 


they were so enormous that he was often placed 
in a position which induced a disbelief of his 
statements on the subject. English members 
were not at all aware how things were managed 
‘in Ireland—to what bitter, hopeless misery the 
fine people of that Heaven-favoured country 
were reduced by mismanagement and alien 
misrule. (Hear, hear.) And yet the house 
was to be called on to re-enact the infamous 
Coercion Bill, as if anticipated famine and fierce 
political persecution, were not sufficient for the 
wretched natives. (Hear, hear.) However, 
the house might go on, and the government 
proceed ; he could, notwithstanding, tell them 
that the feeling for national independence would 
never be extinct among the Irish people. As 
‘to the question of repeal being dead, it was an 
absurdity to think it. As long as he (Mr. O’- 
Connor) had life and a seat in that house, so 
long should the question of repeal be a session- 
al question. As long as he breathed, so long 


dience to the laws and constituted authorities. 
Give them glebe lands and glebe houses, make 
them even so far independent of the people, | 
and all their authority, wholesome and useful 


any factious motive, but simply from a belief 


legislate for Ireland. He imputed no blame to | 


exist the elements of a ferocious civil war, un- 
restrainable by any power whatever. 

“Your petitioner therefore implores your | 
honourable house to throw open its doors once 
more to the prayer of Ireland; to grant her 
an enquiry into the effects of the Union on the 
happiness of her people ; and if she cannot es- 


rance. 





f he them incompetent to legislate for Ireland, and, 
tablish the justice and truth of her complaints, | thinking so, he should never cease agitating re- || 
then let her fate be sealed, and all future strug-| peal. Z i 
gles banished from the public mind. i 
‘. “And your petitioner will ever pray. DR. MORIARTY —Office, 132 Court Street. | 
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bility and gentry, and all those encouragers ‘nor) believed the allusion was to the honoura-' 


what might it not be expected to increase in | 
He could assure them, that notwith- | 


ple with hope, and perpetually inculcate obe- | should the agitation of it be kept up; not from | 


|| that an English Parliament was incompetent to || at the sh: 


| 
 «—«-s Latest Foreign News, 
‘ By arrivals at New Y ork and Boston, accounts from 
| En owe oe received to ” 2ist July. 
ere has been an important change j iti 
| Cabinet. Earl Grey has men ned, and Lord Melton 
, has been enjoined by the King to form a Cabinet, 
without any admixture of Conservatives, The 
King’s conduct is represented to jhave been, as-it has 
often, manly, generous and confiding. ‘There was no 
rumour of any change in the form or materials of the 
Melbourne Cabinet, as compared with that of Lord 
Grey, beyond the mere substitution of the former no. 
bleman for the latter, as First Lord of the Treasur 

As the first popular act of his administration Lord 
Melbourne has announced that the Government do 
not intend proceeding with the Cozrcion Bit. 

It is stated on authority of the London Standard, 
that Don Carlos arrived at Bayonne on the &th of July 
and on the following day entered Spain, and was wel 
received by the people. He has contracted a loan of 
£5,000,000 stg., from one of the first houses in Paris 
Besides the misery of civil war now raging in Spain, 
Storms are devastating the north, and the cholera 
raging at the south. 

General Rodil, with an army of 11,000 men, had 
arrived at Vittoria. A general battle was expected, 

Lord Brougham attended the Catholic Chapel in 





Warwick Street, on Sunday, June 12, The Service 


was Movzart’s Mass, No. 12, with a full choir, 

The Committee appointed by Parliament, have ye. 
commended a grant of £60,000, to be divided among 
the officers, seamen and marines, who were present 
at the battle of Navarino. 

Lord Althorpe asserted in the House of Commo 
that many parts of England would be unable to take 
in their harvest, but tor the influx of lrish labourers, 

A steamboat is nearly finished nt Trieste, which is 
to run between Constantinople and the towns on the 
Danube, where steam navigation is already in success. 
ful operation. This project is considered a deadly 
blow to British trade in the heart of Europe. 

The Bonaparte family are trying to recover from 
the French Government, the sum of three millions of 
francs, forming part of the inheritance of the late 
Emperor. 





ER 
POETRY. 
(Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE FATHERS V ERSIFIED.—sy.1. moons. 
ST. CHRYSOSTOM, 
“Why come ye to the place of prayer 
With jewels in your braided hair ? 
And wherefore is the house of God 
By glittering feet profanely trod ; 
As if, vain things, ye come to keep 


Some festival, and not to weep ? 
Oh, prostrate weep before that Lord 

Of earth and heaven, and life and death, 
Who blights the fairest with a word, 

And blasts the mightiest with a breath ? 


Go! ‘tis not thus in bright array, 

Such sinful souls should dare to pray. 
Vainly to angered heaven ye raise 
Luxurious hands where diamonds blaze ; 
And she who comes in broidered veil 
To weep her frailty, still is frail.” 
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f ROADCLO'THS, CASSIMERES AND VEST- 
INGS. AGAR & DONAHOE, Merchant 
Tailors, No 67 Congress Street, keep constantly on 
hand a good a8sortment of Broadcloths, Cassimeres 
and Vestings, of the best style and quality, which will 
be made up at the shortest notice for Cas# only. 
Gentlemen finding their own Cloths, will find it f 
their advantage to call as above, as they will be made 
in the best manner. 
Naval and Military Uniforms made from the newest 
patterns. 
N.B. 








Ladies Habits and Pelisses made to order 
hortest notice, from the newest patterns. 
*,* Every Garment from their Store will be made 


eir a English members ; but that arising from an in- || up in a style not to be surpassed in the city. 
as it now is, will fall to the ground; there will || nocent and unconscious cause, namely, igno- | : ; 
Indeed, he thought them generally |; 
more honest than many hon. members who, on | 
the strength of repeal, had been returned to | 
that house from his country—a place they |) 
should never have been sent to, and where they | 
had no manner of business ; but still he thought || 2&med premises, where he intends keeping all kinds 
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HEAP FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, corner 

of Water and Congress streets, opposite Mer- 
chants Hall, Boston. J. NUGENT informs his for 
mer custorgers and the public generally, that he has 
removed from his old stand in Cornhill, to the above 


of Furniture, Feather Beds, curled hair and other Mat 
trasses, pew and chair Cushions, Looking Glasses, 
&c., &c.; all of which he will sell as low as can be 
purchased in any Warehouse in the city, for Cash. 
N. B. Furniture made to order and warranted— 
Orders from any part of the country attended to with 
punctuality and despatch, July 26. 
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